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THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY 



BY HUGO MUXSTEBBEK6 



The American nation has become a world power and is 
therefore in steady contact with the countries of Europe; 
the newspapers abound in reports from European lands; 
the army of travelers who spend their summer in Europe 
grows from year to year ; the flood of European immigrants 
rises alarmingly — and, in spite of all, how little the average 
American knows of the true Europe and how easily mis- 
understandings and frictions arise from such ignorance! 
The difference between the true picture and the caricature 
by the popular fancy seems in no case more astonishing 
than in that of Germany. The millions of German- Amer- 
icans and the numberless family ties between America and 
the fatherland have not corrected the distorted views. 
Much of this prejudice against the Germans has come over 
from European sources; the continental cablegrams have 
usually gone through London, and there have been re- 
touched by the professional spirit of anti-Germanism. Hence 
the Germans have too often been drawn as boisterous 
ruffians who were seeking to disturb the peace of the world. 
Some still imagine Germany as a kind of softened Siberia 
with no popular government, no freedom, and no human 
dignity; others have heard that the Germans are dreamers, 
useless for the practical tasks of life; still others associate 
the picture of a German with a foaming mug and, possibly, 
the long pipe; others with military drill and maltreatment 
of the poor soldier: yes, even when the better-informed 
circles are consulted vague prejudices are brought to light. 
German art is said to be formless and its literature shape- 
less; German scholarship is accused of being narrow and 
dry; German social life lacks beauty and elegance; and 
German state life is controlled by the lasting desire to re- 
sist the movements toward peace. 
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Not every one of such mischievous misconceptions can 
be uprooted by a flying automobile trip through the Rhine 
Valley from Cologne to Heidelberg, or by a few weeks in 
Berlin at a half-American hotel. To be sure, even the hasty 
visitor will soon discover that the much-maligned German 
policemen have nowadays nothing but politeness even for 
the most superfluous question, and that every new-fashioned 
restaurant gladly serves him with mineral water instead 
of beer; that the parliamentary debates for politically in- 
terested readers fill a much larger space in the German 
newspapers than any reports from Congress in America; 
that even in the streets of Berlin the sight of soldiers is, on 
the whole, rare; that the leading hostelries surpass in 
elegance anything known in Europe, and that the comfort 
of traveling can satisfy even the spoiled American. If the 
traveler happens to stay longer and really to enter into the 
spirit of German life and German culture, he feels more 
strongly from day to day how many of the differences from 
his native land are superficial and how many of the deeper 
features are common to both peoples. The whole rhythm 
of progress, the development of the cities with its achieve- 
ments and its nuisances, the whole spirit of the land, then 
show him with increasing clearness the well-known features 
of American life. 

Yet an underlying feeling remains in his mind that 
there are puzzling contradictions in German life, and while 
he has often heard that foreigners call his own country " a 
land of contrasts," he gains the distinct impression that 
Germany is still more such a land of contrasting and con- 
tradictory tendencies. Nationalism and internationalism, 
hard work and esthetic enjoyment, individualism and anti- 
individualism, aristocracy and democracy, materialism and 
idealism, seem to fill all modern Germany with an inner 
struggle difficult to understand. Hence, even among those 
who are willing seriously to enter into the spirit of the land, 
not a few feel confused and puzzled. They cannot find out 
what modern Germany is aiming at. They almost regret 
the passing of the old Germany which could so easily be 
brought to a simple formula, the schoolmaster Germany be- 
fore the days of German empire and German industrialism. 
But all these energies, apparently so contradictory, may 
ultimately make up a well-organized and unified national 
character. These seeming contradictions may fundamen- 
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tally be two aspects of a deeper unity, and he who examines 
earnestly these great contrasting forces in German life 
must finally discover that, in different forms and under 
somewhat different cultural conditions, after all, the same 
energies are shaping modern America too. 

To begin at the beginning, the modern German is 
thoroughly nationalistic. This has not always been so, and 
to those who know Germany only through its classical litera- 
ture and its cosmopolitan atmosphere, the change often 
seems striking. Its newness, of course, sometimes leads to 
exaggeration, but it would be utterly wrong to speak of 
German chauvinism. It has rightly been said that chauvin- 
ism is, anyhow, nothing but the patriotism of other peoples ; 
though, indeed, a type of patriotism does exist which is in- 
tolerant and which lacks internal respect and earnest ac- 
knowledgment of the value of other countries. Nothing is 
further from the German attitude. Certainly the modern 
German is proud of his fatherland and its achievements, of 
its industry and of its army, of its scholarship and of its 
music, but he is supremely interested in all that other 
nations do; and if perhaps he sometimes claims that his 
thoroughness of work is unsurpassed in the world or that 
his sentiment comes from deeper sources, he is certainly no 
less aware of how much he lacks some tendencies and facul- 
ties which he admires in others. 

The German nationalism is the loyal belief in the mission 
of the German spirit in the world. As such it is, indeed, a 
vehement protest against the cosmopolitanism which Ger- 
many's poets and thinkers upheld at a time of political weak- 
ness. When Germany's political power was paralyzed, the 
thoughts of the best men played with a philosophic human- 
ism which was to stand above political citizenship. In their 
speculative dreams man as a rational being seemed ham- 
pered and subdued by the narrowness of ties of the State 
and of national conditions of life. The ideal seemed to be 
to forget the provincialism of all which separates man 
from man and to enter with the whole heart into the citizen- 
ship of the world. 

This colorless and characterless cosmopolitanism has 
been swept away by the enthusiasm for the German Em- 
pire. It did not yield at once to the historic attitude which 
is the controlling force to-day. The first decades of the new 
Germany were deeply influenced by the immense progress 
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of naturalistic sciences. The biological question of racial 
descent and racial conflicts stood in the foreground and dis- 
turbed more than it accentuated the joy in the German 
unity, as Germany, like every other nation, is a mixture of 
many different racial elements. But the new century has 
brought a decided reaction against this naturalistic influ- 
ence. The idea of the nation as a State has carried the day. 
Not a German race is to be perpetuated; but a nation of 
men who are filled with German ideals and who believe in 
the German task is to be strengthened and served by the 
patriot. This new emotional attitude brings a new life to 
everything in which German historical tradition is living 
and a new joy in every advance which shows a character- 
istically German stamp. It has given strength to the Ger- 
man political striving, and, although far from any imperial- 
istic vaingloriousness, it demands a strong army and navy. 
The apparent contrast to all this lies in the strong inter- 
national interest which can be felt throughout Germany. 
It is no longer that old, often ridiculed desire of the 
Germans to imitate the foreigner and to overestimate 
everything which comes from without the boundaries of the 
land. That was the most unpleasant by-product of the 
cosmopolitan Germany which has disappeared. The Ger- 
man language itself is witness of the effort to uphold pure 
German against the influx of foreign idioms. It is too little 
noticed what a change has come to the German style within 
the last twenty years, and how the words of foreign origin 
are instinctively replaced by words of German root. Yet 
the German has not lost his decided talent for entering into 
the spirit of foreign nations. He easily learns the foreign 
languages, feels at home in foreign literatures, and when 
he travels adjusts himself without effort — often by far too 
easily — to the nations he visits. Throughout history the 
Germans have for this reason often played the role of 
natural mediators. Through their influence the various 
nations have come into contact; and this spirit of inter- 
nationalism is as vivid to-day as it ever was. At Berlin 
University are two thousand foreign students; in the Ger- 
man play-houses the dramatic literature of the world finds 
a genuine appreciation; German scholarship seeks the 
closest contact with the research of all nations; German 
commerce is helped by nothing more than by the readiness 
of the Germans to settle for a while in foreign lands, and 
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just the newest Germany furnishes more globe-trotters than 
any other country. 

All this finds its background in a most serious love for 
international peace on the part -of the German nation. The 
outsiders forget that Germany has now had unbroken peace 
for over forty years, and that the Emperor who was de- 
nounced as a war-lord has been on the throne for more than 
two decades without drawing the sword. Certainly the 
German nation loves its army and considers the years of 
military service as a fine schooling for manhood and as a 
splendid training in that discipline which gives backbone 
to the whole public life. Above all, living in the center of 
Europe, east and west tightly pressed by excitable neigh- 
bors, it knows that a strong army is the only safe insurance 
against national dangers and destruction. But the same 
German populace which is proud of its army has the 
strongest desire that there be no need of its being led to 
the battle-field. To be sure, German patriotism still mourns 
at the thought that the globe was divided among the great 
nations before Germany came to unity and strength, and 
that as a result Germany's colonies are unimportant com- 
pared with those of some other leading nations. Nor will 
Germany ever forget the warning of the favorite poet of 
the masses, the outcry of Schiller, that infamous is the 
nation which does not sacrifice everything for its honor. 
But the Germans of to-day know how easily any trivial 
quarrel can be made to appear an issue of honor to the hys- 
teric element of a nation. They see clearly that the most 
fortunate war would be a disturbance of Germany's steady, 
sound development, while an unfortunate war would ruin 
everything. It is true that there is less heard in Germany 
than in America about the systematic agitation for peace. 
The peace societies have no considerable influence in Ger- 
man public life, there are no powerful promotors, and no 
Carnegie helps their cause. But this certainly does not indi- 
cate a weaker love for peace; it indicates an instinctive 
feeling that in the complicated situation of European rival- 
ries mere declamations about disarmament cannot help the 
cause of peace in the least. There is even a wide-spread 
sentiment that the direct discussion of peace has its 
elements of danger. Peace is something negative ; it means 
the absence of fighting and war, and all the pacificatory de- 
bates drag the idea of war and fighting constantly into the 
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midst of the popular imagination. Such ideas, which so 
easily appeal to the lower instincts of man and to his most 
excitable layers of emotions, may become causes for the ex- 
citements which they aim to suppress. The conditions, how- 
ever, which really work toward the conservation of Euro- 
pean peace become more stable and firm in Germany from 
year to year. The strong new nationalism and patriotism 
with all its pride in the German army and its contempt for 
a weak cosmopolitanism is not at all in contrast but ulti- 
mately in deepest harmony with this peace-loving inter- 
nationalism which acknowledges and respects the charac- 
teristics of every other nation. Is this doubleness of mind 
really strange to the American social consciousness? Is 
not the American mind also deeply filled with the patriotism 
which believes in battle-ships and at the same time with the 
sincere, deep-rooted love for peace? 

The most striking change, however, which has come to 
the new Germany is the unprecedented development of its 
material life, which seems in direct contrast with Germany's 
claim for pre-eminence in idealistic endeavors. If a Ger- 
man had left Berlin at the beginning* of the eighties and re- 
turned to-day without having seen the capital in the mean 
time, he would hardly recognize the modest city of the time 
of the old emperor. Berlin has become rich and luxurious, 
and every city of the empire and almost every small town 
repeats this impression given by the metropolis. It has 
been the change from agrarian Germany to industrial Ger- 
many. In the beginning of the eighties more than two hun- 
dred thousand Germans went to America as emigrants 
every year, as the German soil was not rich enough to sup- 
port them. Since that time the population has grown 
rapidly, and yet the emigration has gone down to a tenth 
i:>art of that earlier figure because the industrialized life 
gives to the sixty-three millions a comfortable support; 
there are no slums in any German city. The change is a 
fundamental one, and this means that it has revolutionized 
not only the street life and the shop-windows, the hotels and 
the private homes, the places of amusement and the com- 
fort of traveling, but that it has changed the inner attitude 
of the German mind. That Germany which seems old- 
fashioned to the younger generation considered the eco- 
nomic life and all which had to do with business and trade 
and commerce and industry as something of second rank, 
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more or less as a necessary evil. The strongest, best 
elements of the social organization, the intelligent boys of 
well-to-do families became officers and lawyers, scholars 
and physicians, government employees and land-owners, 
but they looked down on the calling of the business man and 
on all technical activities. To-day in exactly these social 
groups the callings of the lawyer and of the officer have 
somewhat lost in attractiveness, and the life-work of the 
banker, of the business man, and of the manufacturer, and 
above all the technical professions have risen rapidly in 
the general estimation. It is clear that this involves a 
circle: the prosperity of the land draws the best elements 
into wealth-producing activities, and it is just this support 
by the best and strongest minds which works most directly 
toward the increase of Germany's prosperity. Moreover, 
it is characteristic of this new commercial period that the 
long-inhibited spirit of enterprise comes to its own. In 
England and in France the population saves its wealth, and 
the national capital- therefore gives a relatively small in- 
terest. In Germany, as in the United States, the new in- 
come is at once put into new undertakings with all their 
risks, and hence in both lands the population gains the 
highest dividends. The representatives of industry and 
commerce have gained a social importance in new Germany 
which the preceding generation would not have understood. 
The rapid spread of sport and sport interests, which pre- 
supposes abundant means, has become one of the most effec- 
tive vehicles of the social changes. Even the modest house- 
holder who in previous times hardly thought of a little 
vacation now knows that the whole family must go to a 
summer resort for long weeks, and he who is better off and 
who in earlier times traveled to the Rhine must now visit 
Norway and Egypt and take a trip to St. Moritz or the 
Riviera in the middle of the winter. 

Such a change is not to everybody's liking. Many do not 
want to forget the life of the time when Germany was poor 
but when its philosophy and literature were flourishing and 
the world looked on the Germans as dreamers* and thinkers. 
They liked the queer streets of Weimar better than the 
avenues of Berlin West. But it would be utterly wrong to 
claim that Germany in the garments of wealth has become 
disloyal to its historic tradition. Does not the art of the 
Renaissance show the beauty and splendor of the German 
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life of the past? The Thirty Years War of the seventeenth 
century destroyed the prosperity of the land and for two 
centuries threw the fatherland into a state of poverty in 
which economy became the most necessary virtue, and a 
one-sided overestimation of the spiritual became the 
natural comfort in the physical distress. The days of the 
German Hansa were days of commercial pride. Now these 
old jubilant feelings of prosperity begin to revive again. 
But, just as in the glorious times of the Renaissance the life 
in wealth was most harmoniously connected with the life 
in beauty and with the highest appreciation of scholarship 
and art and literature, this new turn to commercial strength 
again seeks its expression in idealistic endeavors. It is not 
true, as the critics hastily claim, that this new comfort 
brings with it the vices of the parvenu, sensual materialism, 
and lack of higher standards; it is not true that Germany 
becomes unfaithful to its great traditions in the ideal 
realms, because it has ceased to be the poor underpaid and 
underfed schoolmaster of the world. On the contrary, the 
greater means of the land allow an expansion of the joy in 
art and music and drama such as has not been known before. 
The institutions for scholarship and research are multiply- 
ing on an unprecedented scale, and the alarmingly increas- 
ing number of new books which appear yearly in Germany 
indicates surely that the new-fashioned sports have not 
driven out the old-fashioned German sport of writing. He 
who looks to the deeper processes in the national life even 
discovers the beginning of a great idealistic movement in 
the younger generation. In philosophy and literature, in 
politics and art and religion, the mere naturalism and real- 
ism seem to be losing ground and to be yielding to a new 
romanticism. In the universities the philosophical lecture- 
rooms which were for a long time neglected again attract 
the scholars of to-morrow. There has come a kind of re- 
action against the mere collecting of facts and gathering 
of scientific data. A longing for wide perspectives and for 
unified views of the world begins a new reign. The eccen- 
tricities of the realistic drama have given place to exquisite 
poetry; the naturalistic stage-setting which was the pride 
of twenty years ago has been replaced by symbolistic stage 
effects which speak to the imagination through color and 
suggestion. The whole field of social problems has become 
the working-ground for a genuine enthusiastic ethical ideal- 
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ism entirely unknown to the older time which had not dis- 
covered its social responsibilities. 

On the surface, to be sure, it looks more as if pleasure- 
seeking were the central aim. The stranger who comes to 
a German city is amused and sometimes even morally 
shocked by the abundance of dining-places and restaurants, 
cafes and beer gardens, which seem crowded from the morn- 
ing hours to the early hours of the next morning. These 
German people seem to have nothing to do, they do 
not keep meal hours, but seem to dally away their days in 
light talk and light beverages. The same gayety fills the 
amusement places of a thousand types, the variety shows 
and the sport palaces, the circuses and the dancing halls. 
This artificial pleasure-seeking of the city dwellers is even 
outdone by the natural enjoyments of the people in every 
town and every hamlet. Whatever the source of their 
merriment may be, they seem to live in joy and in fun, 
taking life easily. Yes : there is no nation which has learned 
so well the one lesson which America has not yet learned, 
to gain true satisfaction from pleasure. 

It is this life-enjoying side of the nation's character which 
has given to love and to the play of love such a surprisingly 
large place in the national culture. This is repeated on 
every level. The coarse and vulgar imitation of love has 
found an expansion which makes the night life of Berlin 
almost unique in the world. The Americans who formerly 
flocked to Paris as the gayest city have known for some 
years that the voluptuous turmoil of the Friedrichstrasse 
outshines all the capitals of Europe to-day. But every 
salon, every festival, shows the same playful indulgence in 
the game .of the senses. No doubt much of the spirit of the 
rococo time has arisen again with all its tender fancies, 
with its silken waistcoats, and its hand-kissing cult, and 
with all its hidden symbols of erotic emotion. The visitor 
who strolls through the streets and looks over the display 
in the windows of the numberless bookstores is surprised 
at the abundance of books, on sexual questions. It seems as 
if all Germany had nothing else in mind but love-making 
and love-giving and love-abusing; and this means that it 
appears like a country of leisure. 

Even in the sphere of highest cultural interests this re- 
moteness from the cares of the busy day is everywhere ap- 
parent. There is no greater contrast than labor and art. 
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Labor aims to change this world of brutal facts, and con- 
nects every effort with practical needs. Art seeks to make 
man forget the demands of practical life and sink with his 
whole heart into a beautiful appearance which is separated 
and cut off from the events of surrounding reality. The 
German evidently lives in this unreal world and wants to 
be enmeshed in the artistic creation. Berlin alone heard 
last winter fourteen hundred formal concerts, and to the 
Germans the ever-new efforts of the dramatic stage do not 
mean simply entertainments to fill an empty evening, but 
the most important affairs of life. The beautiful illusion 
which does not allow any intruding work appears more 
essential than the practical setting of a laborious existence. 
In Germany not girls alone read lyrics and visit the paint- 
ing exhibitions. Esthetic enjoyment seems the deepest life- 
element of the happy nation. Is such a nation really able 
to do hard work and to fight its battles of industry? 

Yet the expert who travels through Germany, who visits 
her workshops and her mills, her seaports and her commer- 
cial centers, her mines and her farms, is never in danger of 
being troubled by such a doubt. At every turn of his road 
he feels with certainty that this is a nation at work, an army 
of laborers. The story of Germany's assiduous efforts in 
the fields of education and science, of art and thought, has 
always been familiar to the world. But the outsiders know 
too little of the dogged earnestness with which the pro- 
ducers of wealth have gone to work and carried out their 
task. The American is too easily inclined to measure this 
economic achievement only by its final outcome as com- 
pared, perhaps, with the production of the United States. 
But if the value of the personal factor is correctly to be 
estimated, it is most important to recognize the funda- 
mental difference in the economic setting of the two peoples. 
The Americans live in a gigantic country thinly settled in 
most parts and with treasures of nature which until recently 
appeared inexhaustible. The Germans live in a small land 
with little elbow room for the population and on a poor soil 
with scanty gifts of nature. In America there are less 
than nine inhabitants to the square kilometer of ground, in 
Germany about one hundred and fifteen to the square kilo- 
meter. When the German Empire was founded in 1871, 
540,777 square kilometers were occupied by a population 
which amounted to seventy-five inhabitants to the square 
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kilometer, less than than forty-one million people. There 
had been a steady increase in the German nation before the 
foundation of the empire. In 1851 there were only thirty- 
six millions on the same ground, but with the new political 
strength the increase became more rapid. The year 1900 
brought it to fifty-six million, the year 1910 to sixty-five 
million. The grain products of the fields at the time when 
the German Empire arose were sufficient to feed those forty 
million, and there still remained some grain for export. 
Five million more hungry people could not find their bread 
on German soil. Yet the sixty-five million of to-day live 
incomparably better than the forty million of forty years 
ago. The whole standard of living has been raised on every 
social level. The modest comfort of the laboring popula- 
tion and the luxury of the rich both surpass the dreams of 
the foregoing generation; and yet no precious metals have 
been discovered in the German mines, no cotton could be 
raised in its fields, no coal and iron beyond the internal 
needs of the nation have been found. Whatever change has 
come has come through German energy, and without fear 
the German nation looks forward to the days when eighty 
or a hundred million will live within the narrow boundaries 
on its ungrateful soil. It is true that Germany has to 
import much of its food and has to bring from far dis- 
tances its cotton and silk and much of its iron and copper, 
of its wool and its oil, of its wood and its fur, of its coffee 
and its tobacco. But it has ample means to pay with the 
products of labor by mind and body, as the agrarian State 
has changed into an industrial country which may import 
much raw material, but which can export the finished 
products of organized activity. During the year 1909 Ger- 
many's total foreign commerce amounted to 16,297,000,000 
marks, while that of the United States, expressed in marks, 
was only 12,494,000,000, that of France 9,187,000,000, of 
Russia 4,654,000,000, and only Great Britain overtowered 
by the figure of 22,322,000,000. The increase has been 
steady; in 1905 Germanv's foreign commerce amounted to 
13,507,000,000 marks, in 1900 to 11,088,000,000. Every 
statistical record shows how the new Germany has suc- 
ceeded in a fight against tremendous odds. It has become 
rich in spite of a growth of population which no longer al- 
lowed it to feed itself with the product of its own fields, in 
spite of meager natural resources, and in spite of a geo- 
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graphical political situation which has forced the nation to 
carry gigantic burdens for military and naval preparations 
for the hour of danger. "What are the forces in the make- 
up of the modern Germany which have secured this sur- 
prising success? 

The student of social psychology cannot overlook the fact 
that very different tendencies have co-operated toward it, 
tendencies which seem to a certain degree contradictory 
and which indeed belong to very different sides of the Ger- 
man personality; tendencies, moreover, some of which are 
shared with the American economic worker and some of 
which are thoroughly un-American. For instance, the Ger- 
man shares with his American rival the spirit of enterprise 
which has contributed so much to the often feverish indus- 
trialization and which has drawn the German business man 
out into the world and has built up the German foreign 
trade. But at the same time the German believes in and 
loves an economy which does not allow the least waste and 
which tries to make use of the smallest by-products, a trait 
which appears to the typical American as contrary to the 
spirit of enterprise. The American would feel that such 
consideration of the small meant smallness, and that such 
petty carefulness would paralyze the great undertakings. 
In the German temperament economy and enterprise 
are intertwined. Yet they are of quite different origin in 
the nature of the German people. The economic tendency 
has resulted from a protracted period of suffering. The 
misery which the Civil War brought to the Southern States 
was insignificant compared with the "devastation which the 
Thirty Years War in the seventeenth century inflicted on 
Germany; while the new South began to prosper after a 
few decades, nearly two centuries were necessary to bring 
back the flourishing conditions of the past in Germany. In 
those periods in which Germany had raised itself to unpre- 
cedented heights in literature and philosophy, the people 
had to school themselves in economic modesty and careful- 
ness. The Germans of the sixteenth century had been 
lavish, especially in the commercial centers, but the long 
training in national poverty entirely eradicated that trait; 
and, while in the last two decades with the new wealth a new 
education for economic splendor has set in, the people as a 
whole still remain fundamentally frugal and, above all, ab- 
horrent of all waste. In this respect the development has 
vol. cxcv. — no. 675 13 
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been exactly the opposite in American experience. In a 
land with unlimited treasures the people fancied that it was 
the greatest economy of energy to waste the gifts of nature, 
until only recently the national conscience awoke. This 
painstaking German economy has contributed enormously 
to the success in the material struggle of the young empire. 
Whoever compares the German methods of building dams 
across the valleys in order to save every fertilizing drop of 
water with American extravagance must be deeply im- 
pressed with the beneficial result of this hard training of 
the German nation. But the same disposition shows its 
effects in every simple business concern and in every humble 
household. It is an old experience that in the German 
kitchen nourishing and appetizing courses are prepared 
from material which the American housewife would throw 
away; and the impulse of the German woman would resist 
the capricious demands of the American fashion which 
throws away almost new garments because they are slightly 
out of style. The spirit of enterprise, on the other hand, 
is the inherited gift of the Teutonic peoples. It was for a 
long while subdued by the narrowness of the external con- 
ditions, but it has come to its own again with the joy in 
the new empire : and the same longing which made the Ger- 
mans eager to cross the frontiers and the oceans has stirred 
them to pioneer work in every field of human activity. 

But economy and enterprise would not have secured the 
actual results if the German had not an inborn delight in 
industrious activity. He loves his amusements in his leisure 
hours and can be happy with most naive pleasures. But he 
knows that work is work and that it should be done with the 
best efforts of the whole personality. This instinct is not a 
matter of chance; it is a product of systematic education. 
It is a favorite and natural dogma of democracy that man 
as far as possible ought to be free and that discipline 
ought, therefore, to be reduced. This, no doubt, has its 
advantageous sides for the development of the future 
citizen whose spirit of independence will be stimulated early 
through an education which does not believe in anything 
which does not suit the taste and liking. But it also has its 
grave dangers. It brings superficiality into the human life ; 
and America is beginning to discover that a youth who 
never has learned to be obedient will not be obedient to his 
own demands. America substitutes for this early educa- 
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tional discipline at first sport with its rigid demands, and 
later an overvaluation of money, which stimulates the work- 
ing energies to their maximum. In Germany a systematic 
education with sharp training and hard discipline early in- 
culcates into every mind a habit of hard work. This energy 
for doing one's duty in spite of all selfish temptations is, 
moreover, greatly strengthened by the years of military 
service, the great national high school of labor and disci- 
plined effort. Just as the social and hygienic value of a 
free Sunday can be considered without any reference to 
religion, the economic value of the obligatory military 
service can be considered without any reference to peace 
and war. As a training time for energetic regulated ac- 
tivity the German army life is of unsurpassed value to the 
nation. 

One other feature which has contributed not the smallest 
part to the success of German economic life is the product 
of school training, too — namely, the belief in expert 
knowledge. American development for a long while pointed 
in another direction. The democratic conviction is always 
at first that everybody is fit for every position and that an 
energetic, clever fellow can handle any proposition which 
the day may bring. The political structure of the land made 
it necessary that the cabinet ministers and the ambassadors, 
every rural postmaster and every custom-house officer, and 
in municipal service every mayor and every department 
chief, be found among men who never had had any training 
in the particular line of work. This political principle has 
strongly affected the instinctive attitude of the people in 
every sphere. Commercial and industrial life in America 
show the traces of this sentiment everywhere. In no other 
country do men go so often and so easily from one life ac- 
tivity to another, or step into business with so little special- 
ized preparation. Only the last period of American civili- 
zation indicates a change. The growing complexity and the 
fierceness of the rivalry have slowly convinced the nation 
that even the most brilliant dash cannot always be substi- 
tuted for the thoroughness of specialized training. From 
year to year the expert has more and more come to his own 
in American life. In Germany exactly the opposite prin- 
ciple was the starting-point. The entire political organiza- 
tion demanded firm and fixed careers controlled by exami- 
nations for the governmental service on every level. 
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This belief, deeply ingrained in the German mind, has 
shaped the whole German commercial world too. A man 
sticks to his specialty, and no one but a specialist is wel- 
come for a responsible position. This idea that everything 
depends npon a thorough preparation has often, even 
against heavy odds, secured advantages for Germany in 
the market-places of the world. The young German busi- 
ness man who goes to foreign shores has certainly prepared 
himself at home for his task by a serious study of the lan- 
guage and usages of his prospective customers, and he 
brings with him his price-lists carefully translated into the 
foreign idiom. No country in the world has based its tech- 
nical industries on such broad foundations of thorough 
scholarship. Some industrial chemical establishments have 
in their employ several hundred scientific chemists who are 
exclusively engaged in scientific research. This scientific 
spirit alone has brought the German cultivation of the fields 
to its present intensiveness which compensates for the 
character of the soil. Agricultural academies and agricul- 
tural schools on all levels of scholarship and in all branches 
of agricultural knowledge have spread their thorough 
preparation to the remotest farms. The young factory 
employee receives a similar training in the specialistic 
technical continuation schools. Everywhere theory leads to 
a deeper grasp of the practical requirements. Europeans 
outside of Germany like to tell the story of an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, and a German who agreed to inform them- 
selves about the hippopotamus, and for that purpose the 
Englishman traveled to Egypt, the Frenchman went to the 
zoological garden in Paris, and the German went to the 
library. Every one has laughed at the role which the poor 
German plays there with his scholarly pedantry, but, seri- 
ously speaking, there can be hardly any doubt that after a 
short time the German would know far more about the 
hippopotamus than the other two. This German desire to 
make the mind independent of the personal chance impres- 
sion and to substitute for the accidental the general which 
contains the experience of the whole race, has given to Ger- 
man labor much of its present ability to be successful in 
competition with much more favored countries. In short, 
the State and the individuals, the laws and the longings, 
the institutions and the emotions of the millions work to- 
gether to make the Germany of to-day a tremendous work- 
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ing machine destined to success by hard labor — the same 
Germany which seems so freely given over to pleasure- 
seeking and esthetic enjoyment. 

One more apparent conflict in the modern Germany may 
be pointed out, and here it may be less possible to ac- 
knowledge the two sides as a twofold aspect of an under- 
lying unity. Here we have a real inner contrast which is 
responsible for a certain unrest in the German life. But 
just this unrest is a condition for progress. The contrast is 
that between the belief in the rights of the individual and 
the belief in the rights of the community. The words alone 
would suggest that the same holds true of American life, 
but that would be misleading. The relation of the indi- 
vidual to his individual neighbor and to the nation as a 
whole is in America very different from the German atti- 
tude. It might almost be said to be the reverse. Might 
we not hold that the whole development of America 
has been controlled by the conviction that the highest 
value lies in the individual? This was the Puritanic 
belief; this was the belief of the English law; ultimately 
the whole State and its organization has meaning and im- 
portance only in so far as it serves those millions of single 
individuals. Their freedom, their welfare, their spiritual 
growth, is the aim. and end of everything in the national 
life. But while the right of the individual to welfare and 
perfection is the highest goal for the American, he tries 
to reach this end by subordinating himself to a community 
in which he aims to be as similar as possible to all the other 
members. His individuality is for him a center of his rights, 
but these rights are no different from the rights of his 
neighbors in the community. The whole American life 
with its longing for self-initiative and self-assertion, and 
yet with its subordination to the public opinion, to the 
fashion, to the taste of the masses, can be understood from 
this point of view. With the German it is just the opposite. 
For him the final aim is never the individual ; his aim is the 
life and progress of the community, not as a mere summa- 
tion of millions of individuals, but as an independent unity. 
The American would call it a mere abstraction, or perhaps 
even mysticism, but the whole German life is controlled by 
this belief in the real existence of the general mind as 
against the individual mind. To the German, science and 
art and religion and State are realities which everybody has 
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to serve without any reference to personal men. He is 
loyal to them as ideals and not as means to serve any indi- 
viduals in the ■world. This abstract community is the real 
goal of interests and the claims of any individuals must be 
subordinated to it. 

On the other hand, this service to the rights of the com- 
munity, this living for State and art and science and religion 
and progress is to be achieved by every one in his particular 
way. This to the German is the meaning of his individu- 
ality. It is not a source of special rights to him, but a 
source of special duties. All his particular gifts and tenden- 
cies must come to expression; he is not to fulfil the task just 
as his neighbor does, but he must feel that he is expressing 
himself in his incomparable uniqueness, and he demands 
that his neighbor also do it in his own way. To subordinate 
himself to others means to him to prostitute his eternal 
right to his inborn personality. 

This fundamental German demand that each one do his 
share in his particular way gives to the German life its in- 
comparable manifoldness and inner variety. No one will 
for a moment deny that virtues and vices lie near together 
in this, and that this feature of the typical German often 
leads to intolerable stubbornness which paralyzes effective 
co-operation. All his little likes, and especially his little 
dislikes, his prejudices, and his moods must find their par- 
ticular expression too. Every association becomes broken 
up in discordant groups, and in each group are as many 
opinions as members; every great party crumbles into 
smaller units because no one will give up the least fraction 
of his programme. This is, to be sure, a prolific source of 
perhaps unnecessary conflict. Any compromise appears a 
sin against the loyalty to one's convictions. A two-party 
system in politics would be unthinkable for Germany. The 
equilibrium in the German Eeichstag is given essentially 
by four large groups, the Conservatives, the Liberals, the 
Clerical Catholics — the so-called Centrists — and the Social- 
ists, but no effort to bring the Liberals, for instance, really 
into one party has succeeded. They are separated into 
three smaller parties, and the Conservatives are likewise 
made up of three independent parties. Finally this mani- 
foldness becomes more complicated by the special parties 
of the Polish, the Danish, and the Alsace-Lorraine groups 
in the Eeichstag. The same diversity shows itself in the 
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way in which every German State strives toward character- 
istic self-expression. In America, Kansas and Nebraska, 
and even Nevada and Montana are ultimately trying to be 
like New York and Pennsylvania; but Bavaria or Wurtem- 
berg have not the least desire to imitate Saxony or Prussia. 
Germany has no London and no Paris. However Berlin 
may grow, Munich and Hamburg, Cologne and Frankfort, 
and Leipzig and the rest will remain centers for important 
functions of German life. A real centralization would too 
seriously thwart the wish that every one contribute his best 
in his own fashion. Accordingly the social life offers a 
greater manifoldness of personalities than American life 
would ever tolerate. The American feels that he is in 
society, that he plays a role, and that he is acknowledged as 
equal if he is not conspicuous and is behaving exactly like 
his set. The German, on the other hand, would feel that 
he was acknowledged as a full-fledged member of his set 
only if he had a particular feature to offer by which he was 
different from the others. This, it must be confessed, 
favors the outcrop of those who seek eccentricity in unim- 
portant features down to the level of the cranks, but cer- 
tainly it creates the most favorable conditions for the de- 
velopment of original minds, of individual talents and 
spiritual leadership. In America every month sees the ap- 
pearance of new magazines because the old ones are so 
successful and the new ones want to imitate them: in Ger- 
many, too, every month sees the appearance of new maga- 
zines, but only because the editors of the new ones are con- 
vinced that all the old ones have been unsuccessful and they 
want to create something different. In every field likeness 
to others means to the German a lack of individuality which 
destroys the right to exist. 

We have recognized that this movement finds its counter- 
movement. The faithful belief in the independent value of 
the whole as a whole, without reference to the different 
individuals, necessarily creates the longing for a solid or- 
ganization. In the field of politics this carries with it an 
enthusiastic devotion to everything which symbolizes the 
community as a whole. This is the real foundation of Ger- 
man monarchy. The nation as a totality is, from this Ger- 
man standpoint, not sufficiently expressed by the results of 
popular elections. They represent the struggles of indi- 
viduals against individuals. But the symbol of tho totality 
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must be exempt from the opinions of individuals; it must 
lie beyond parties and conflicts; it must be inherited and 
thus given without reference to personal likes and dislikes. 
Here, too, elements of weakness naturally creep in; above 
all, the reliance on the inherited monarchy with its respon- 
sible cabinet government produces a regrettable political 
indifference on the part of the average German. To be 
sure, the Socialists, who fight for a new order of things, are 
eagerly on the battle-field, and the Centrists are stirred up 
to a good fight by the Catholic Church, and certain smaller 
groups are politically wide awake because they fight for 
economic interests. But the political party life as such 
suffers from a widespread indolence. The typical German 
citizen without political ambitions does not take any trouble 
in State affairs because he feels vaguely that the govern- 
ment will take care that the interests of the community are 
protected. But in our time the mere confidence in the 
monarch and his government cannot alone secure the wel- 
fare of the community. In the complexity of modern life, 
with its gigantic technical achievements, the whole can 
never come to its own without a powerful organization. 
This belief in the efficiency of organization in the in- 
terest of the whole as a whole has become stronger 
and stronger in modern Germany. It has transformed the 
commercial life, it has molded the social movements, and 
it has finally begun to change the attitude of the individuals 
toward society. Public opinion, which is such an efficient 
organization of individual minds, has after all taken hold 
of the most modern life in Germany, and all its technical 
means such as the sensational newspaper and the muck- 
raking magazine have come to powerful existence. Even 
the fashion in the small and the large things has gained an 
importance which it never had before in German lands. 
The individual character feels himself threatened by the 
uniformizing tendency toward relentless organization. 

Here we really have a conflict. The old German desire 
for individual diversity and the new belief in organization 
with its resulting uniformity of mind are two tendencies 
which cannot be completely harmonized. This antagonism 
of inner forces is the real problem which is at the bottom 
of all unrest among the Germans to-day, 

Hugo Munstebbebg. 



